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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 
Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues 
each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each 
issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other 
arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


December's feature, Romanian photographer Horia Manolache, 
reimagines and “repaints” history. In a present moment that is hot 
with political controversy about immigration, he looks at the art of th 
past and asks a pointed and timely question, “What if?” What if the 
totems and signifiers of power were upended? What if the refugees 
the homeless, the disenfranchised, the “others” replaced the royals 
in court portraits? Would seeing a refugee — elaborately coiffed, 
dressed in silk and gold brocade, posed with the staged confidence 
of a VIP — suggest that prejudice should be replaced by empathy? 
And that our common humanity should confer status, privilege, and 
dignity — not a lucky accident of birth? 


Through his stunning, painterly visuals, Horia Manolache challenge 
our perceptions by confronting our negative prejudices with their 
positive twin. Why not imagine the least cherished members of a 
certain society — its non-citizens — as if they were its most prized 
nobility? Horia’s project invites us to honestly consider how history 
would differ if both royals and refugees were to be stripped of their 
privilege and stigma, down to their human core, and then made to 


exchange places. } 


Leopold, Duke of Brabant — Amro (Sudan) 


Original court portrait by: Franz Xaver Winterhalter 


Leopold II, King of the Belgians (1865-1909) was the founder and owner of the Congo Free 
State. His administration designed a notoriously brutal system that, instead of improving the 
lives of the native Congolese people, led to the death of probably 10 million of them. Thousands 
were sold as slaves, others were exploited and tortured in the rubber industry that Leopold II 
designed to enrich himself. 


This is precisely why | chose to re-enact Leopold's childhood portrait with the help of Amro, a 

child whose family sought refuge in Romania. Amro's skin colour would be the most powerful 
reminder that despicable greed and profoundly disordered view of human value reverberate in 
history even after the perpetrator is long gone. 


Unrest in today’s Democratic Republic of Congo has displaced an estimated 4.5 million people, 
826,000 of whom are being hosted in other African countries — more than 4 million lives, 
facelessly recorded in U.N. statistics. Is it fair that history only preserved the portrait of Leopold 
and not of his million victims? Is it equitable to know so much about the perpetrator, yet so little 
about his victims? 





Archduchess Maria Antonia of Austria — Atefeh (Iran) 
Joseph Ducreux 


Marie Antoinette was the last Queen of France before the French Revolution and her tenure 
lasted from 1774 to 1792. She was despised by many of her people who accused her of being 
wildly extravagant and promiscuous and of harbouring sympathies for France's enemies, 
particularly her native Austria. She was tried for high treason and executed by guillotine on the 
Place de la Revolution. 





Maria II Portugalia — Fatemeh (Iran) 


Thomas Lawrence 


Maria II of Portugal reigned from 1826 to 1828 and again from 1834 to 1853. She became 
obese at 25 years of age, had 11 children, and died in childbirth, aged 34. Queen Maria II 

is remembered as a good mother and a kind person who always acted according to her 
convictions in her attempt to help her country. She was later given the nickname "The Good 
Mother.” 





John III Sobieski — Mujo (Bosnia Herzegovina) 


Jan Tricius 


John III Sobieski was King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania from 1674 until his death in 
1696. Sobieski's 22-year reign marked a period of the Polish—Lithuanian Commonwealth's 
stabilization. After his victories over them, the Ottomans called him the "Lion of Lechistan" and 
the Pope hailed him as the saviour of Christendom. 





Kristina of Sweden — Negin (Iran) 
Sébastien Bourdon 


Christina, Queen of Sweden, reigned from 1632 until her abdication in 1654. She is remembered 
as one of the most learned women of the 17th century. According to biographer Veronica Buckley, 
Christina was a "dabbler" who was "painted a lesbian, a prostitute, a hermaphrodite, and an 
atheist" by her contemporaries, though "in that tumultuous age, it is hard to determine which was 
the most damning label.” Buckley suggested that her low comprehension of the need for most 
social norms, her lack of desire to act upon such norms, and her preference to do only that which 
she deemed logically practical, point to her having had a pervasive developmental disorder such 
as Asperger's Syndrome. 





Napoleon Bonaparte — Lee (Zimbabwe) 
Robert Lefevre 


Napoleon Bonaparte was Emperor of the French as Napoleon | from 1804 until 1814 and again 
briefly in 1815 during the Hundred Days. He dominated European and global affairs for more 
than a decade while leading France against a series of coalitions in the Napoleonic Wars. 
Napoleon became a worldwide cultural icon who symbolises military genius and political power. 
When met in person, many of his contemporaries were surprised by his apparently unremarkable 
physical appearance in contrast to his significant deeds and reputation, especially in his youth, 
when he was consistently described as small and thin. 
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Peter the Great — Karam (Syria) 


Paul Delaroche 


Peter the Great ruled the Tsardom of Russia, later the Russian Empire (1682-1725). He had 
fourteen children, including three sons he named Pavel and three sons he named Peter, all of 
whom died early in their infancy. During his reign, he attempted to acquire control of the Black 
sea, which would require expelling the Tatars from the surrounding areas. As part of an 
agreement with Poland that ceded Kiev to Russia, Peter was forced to wage war against the 
Crimean Khan and against the Khan's overlord, the Ottoman Sultan. 





Queen Mary of Romania - Khonav (Iran) 
Philip de Laszlo 


Marie of Romania was the last Queen of Romania and the wife of King Ferdinand |. After the 
outbreak of World War |, she and her three daughters took refuge in Moldavia, where they acted 
as nurses in military hospitals, caring for soldiers who were wounded or afflicted by cholera. 

In Romania, Marie is known by the nickname "Mama Ranitilor" ("Mother of the Wounded"), or 
simply as "Regina Maria," while in other countries she is remembered as the "Soldier Queen" 
and "Mamma Regina." 





Queen Victoria — Rizhin (Iraq) 
Franz Xaver Winterhalter 


Queen Victoria was Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from June 20, 
1837, until her death in 1901. On May 1, 1876, she adopted the additional title of Empress of 
India. Her reign of 63 years and seven months was longer than that of any of her predecessors 
and is known as the Victorian era. Victoria's links with Europe's royal families earned her the 
nickname "the grandmother of Europe." Victoria and Albert had 42 grandchildren, of whom 34 
survived to adulthood. Their living descendants include Elizabeth II, Prince Philip Duke of 
Edinburgh, Harald V of Norway, Carl XVI Gustaf of Sweden, Margrethe II of Denmark, and 
Felipe VI of Spain. 





Rudolf Il — Alan (Iraq) 


Joseph Heintz the Elder 


Rudolf Il, Holy Roman Emperor (1576-1612), King of Hungary and Croatia (as Rudolf, 
1572-1608), King of Bohemia (1575-1608/1611) and Archduke of Austria (1576-1608). His 
efficiency as a ruler was overshadowed by his personal life, including his preoccupation with 
the arts and the occult sciences. Historians view him as an ineffectual ruler whose mistakes 
led directly to the Thirty Years War, which resulted in eight million fatalities. 





The Making of Repainting History 


Repainting History is a very complex project both as a photo essay and as a logistical 
achievement. The images in the final portfolio — with their subjects settled in their 
classical poses, every hair in place, every shadow perfectly modulated — do not suggest 
the work behind the scenes necessary to make the work a success. The “Making Of? 
video does what the stills cannot. 


Please see https://www.horiamanolache.com/making-of for the video and for a sense of the 
true size and shape of the project and to appreciate the extraordinary talents of the artists 
in the credit list. 


Credit list 


Costumes: Inais 

Hair: Domnica Bodogan 

Make up: Cristina Ghergu 

Scenography: Ciprian Gherghinoiu 

Photography and Art Direction: Horia Manolache 





Welcome, Horia! This series makes a very strong, and timely, 
political point by very subtle means. What started it? 


The whole idea came from an article about the Cheddar Man, 
Britain's oldest complete human skeleton. He had the genetic 
markers of a person living in the Near East or the Pontic steppe, 
who most probably had dark, curly/wavy hair, blue eyes, and dark to 
very dark skin. Indeed, research has shown that people throughout 
Europe, migrants from elsewhere 10,000 years ago, had dark skin. | 
imagined European royalty, the iconic representants of today's 
European cultures, as migrants, as the people we now call refugees 
and "aliens" (the US term for foreigners who apply for visas). What 
if today's refugees were reimagined as royals. Would we experi- 
ence a sense of unease at the sight of an African curly-haired 
Napoleon Bonaparte? 
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Horia Manolache 


“Repainting" is a clever play on words. You perfectly recreated 
classical portraits but turned their meanings upside down. 


For a long time, painting was the way to visually record history. So 
for this project | took some iconic portraits of Bonaparte, Marie 
Antoinette, Christina Queen of Sweden, Peter the Great, Leopold Il, 
and | recreated them as best as | could except | used refugees from 


Africa, Asia, and the Middle East as the main characters. In the 
case of King Leopold II, | made the connection with his ill-famed 
genocide of the Belgian Congo by replacing him with an African 
boy. 


Your work is political but never heavy-handed. What ideas 
can you share about the “art of conscience." 


| really believe that changes are made with small steps. | had 
sometimes wondered if what | do is changing anything, but after | 
received responsive emails from people | started to think my work 
matters for people, and this for me is important. For me as an artist 
it is important for my work to have a resonance and also to keep it 
honest to what | believe. 


| worked as a photographer for some magazines that showed 
“successful” people and | realized that there is a cliche when 
representing people. Homeless people are shown in very bad 
conditions, refugees the same. | did an interview with a refugee 
from Afghanistan who wanted to become a medic. She was upset 
by the way Afghani people are represented in the media. They are 
reduced to war and Taliban without having the chance to show 
anything else about themselves. Being Known and loved for who 
they are is a privilege that is mostly inaccessible to refugees. The 
refugee identity overwrites and levels people coming from radically 
different backgrounds, with unique life histories, with precious 
dreams and aspirations, with valuable talents, and, most 
importantly, with personal meaning. Something irreplaceable is lost 
when all these nuances fade in one bland identity, multiplied by 
millions. 


How did you get started as an artist? 


| remember, when | was very little, looking at Rembrandt's work 
and being impressed by the way that his work seemed to glorify 
everything he painted. Later | learned that his way with light 


was Called chiaroscuro. As a child, | drew a lot, and | created 
stories for fictive magazines. Sometimes, social issues were 
involved. | also did some stop motion animations in the Sth grade 
because my parents got a video camera for our trips. Although | 
don't know why, | lost interest in drawing, photography, and film for 
a while. | feel now that there is a point when children need to be 
helped to understand the bigger picture of what interests them and 
to be helped to evolve in what they are doing; otherwise, they lose 
interest. | attended technical university for two years but | wasn't 
interested at all in it, so | dropped it. 


Not an auspicious start! What awakened your interest again? 


The following year, | rediscovered photography because of a friend 
who bought a camera and was bragging about it. We started a sort 
of competition then for who could do the best photos. | didn’t have 
a photo camera, but | convinced my parents to buy one. | found a 
photo course and | convinced my friend to enroll as well. | found 
some travel magazines to work with and | did some trips that year 
and | became more and more focused on photography. After a 
year, | went to a film university in Bucharest. 


lt was a workshop in San Francisco that really opened my eyes. 
Alessandra Sanguinetti was the teacher; | had seen her work on the 
internet and was fascinated by it. She took us to Pier 24 where | 
was overwhelmed by the beauty and the depth of what | was 
seeing. Sanguinetti told me then that | should form a style that 
would be recognized by everybody. | am not sure | am there yet but 
| feel now that | am doing something that is meaningful to me. 


Many of us remember making a first “successful” photograph. 
Do you? 


| took it soon after | started photographing. It was of a saxophone 
player in Prague, on the street. | went home and | isolated him from 
the background with the help of editing software, converted it to 
black and white, printed and framed it, and gave it as a present to 


my parents. It seemed to me this portrait conveyed that glory that | 
was talking about in Rembrandt’s work. 


Your work is technically brilliant and aesthetically so well- 
seen! How did you develop your skills? 


Early on, | worked often as a photographer on movie sets. In the 
beginning, | worked as a behind-the-scenes photographer so this 
gave me some time to observe how things are done. | learned 
many subtle things about artificial lighting that sometimes apply in 
my work. As soon as | had some extra money | would buy some 
new lights and | would experiment, trying to use artificial light very 
differently than it would normally be used. 
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| returned to the Academy of Art University in San Francisco for my 
MFA. At that time, the English language was a barrier for me and | 
took intensive English classes before my entrance exams. In spite 
of that preparation, my English score was accepted only at AAU, 
and, even then, | was required to take a supplementary English 
class at the beginning. | was very lucky to have Stacy Nelson 
Hernandez as my teacher. I'm glad to name her as my best friend 


in San Francisco! When | arrived in San Francisco | was like a 
sponge; | wanted to see, learn, and do as much as | could. It felt 
like | was reborn there. The school was rich in resources — | 
learned from my teachers, | learned a lot by seeing work in San 
Francisco's galleries, | went to portfolio reviews. 


And, very significantly, this was the moment that | decided to buy 
my Hasselblad 500c. | had wished for a long time to have the 
Hassleblad. It doesn’t have a light meter or anything fancy. Using it 
was a completely different experience from digital photography. 
After | had the film developed, | had to scan the negatives to see 
the results. This forced me for the first time to rely on my knowledge 
and instincts — it was as driving a city without a GPS — in a won- 
derful car! You need the right equipment. Surgeons don't operate 
with butter Knives. The Hasselblad is the love of my photography 
life. 


Analog is the poetry of photography. | tried many types of film 
formats, | tried liquid emulsion, | tried various historical processes. 
There is an infinity of ways in which you can express ideas through 
analog photography. 





When | left San Francisco, | wanted to take the city with me; so, my 
only option was to photograph the city with my Hasselblad 500c 


and to get as much as | could from the places | love — Hunters 
Point, Castro, Dogpatch, and especially Haight Street. The series 
of images from Haight Street is on my website. Film renders best 
what happens there — the people, the places. | also did a long 
exposure pinhole series in San Francisco to take with me the spirit 
of the places | love. 


Can you describe where your creative ideas come from? 
Dreams? Research? Serendipity? 


Sometimes | get inspiration from listening to people that are very 
passionate about what they are doing — it doesn’t matter the topic. 
| feel their enthusiasm and energy transfer to me and that energy 
charges me and helps me work on my projects. 


| am also careful to write down an interesting idea that comes to 
my mind — this is very important since it may be a year later that | 
manage to do a project after the initial thought. Sometimes, | go 
to bed without being tired and then my mind starts to wander 
through various topics — we need moments when we let our 
minds be free to think, | believe. The tendency is to always be 
busy with something. 


It's a long way from "good idea" to "finished art." Talk about 
your workflow and image development? 


| always develop a synopsis of a project in advance as proof that 
I'm ready to start the work — if | can say what | want to do, others 
will be more likely to understand. As | said, it usually takes me at 
least one year to finish a project. | believe it took me almost two 
years from having the idea for Repainting History until | produced 
it. It takes time to think through all the details of the project, what | 
want to say, a list with what | need to produce it, writing and 
applying for grants, finding the right people for each part of the 
project. During the development of Repainting History, | had the 
luck to be chosen for an Eddie Adams workshop from which | got 
a confidence boost and the trust that | could find a way to do the 
project. 


| spoke with many people about my project until | found someone 
who told me that there was a way that could work to finance it. 


You often work with a team. Do you have a regular crew? How 
do you establish connections in a new community? 


When | came to San Francisco | did two projects: The Chairs 
(animating and personalizing inanimate objects) and The Prince 
and The Pauper (portraying childhood dreams of homeless per- 
sons). In both, my wife helped me to find some of the people for 
the project, styled them, cut their hair, and she assisted me during 
some photoshoots. At the time our daughter was with us and my 
wife was pregnant with our second child. | also was helped by 
colleagues and friends — they all wanted to see these projects come 
to life. 
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| like to think that | was beginning to become a part of the San 
Francisco art community before | left. After two years there | had a 
solo exhibition at Corden Potts Gallery, | won an honorable mention 
in a show at Rayko Gallery, and my work was part of a presen- 


tation at the De Young Museum. | was exhibiting in other places as 
well and participating in portfolio reviews. After a while, | became 
friends with some of the people | was meeting there. Gradually, | 
made my own team with whom | worked on various projects: writers, 
photographers, scenographers, illustrators. | feel | have left every- 
thing in San Francisco on stand-by, while | wait to come back. 


Can you compare your life as an artist in Europe to the way it 
had been in the US? 


After returning from the US, | went to Vienna, Austria, for a portfolio 
review and a book contest. My book was nominated for the photo 
book award and | went to see how things are with the art world 
there. At the portfolio review, | felt a huge difference between how | 
was “adopted” by the San Francisco art world and my reception 
here. In Vienna, | felt the art world was mostly a closed circle that is 
hard to join — maybe that's because | am not a German speaker 
and, in a way, | now realize that in the US | was speaking the local 
language and it probably helped. Although I've published and 
shown work in the Netherlands, Germany, France, China, and the 
US since my return, if | want an agent or gallery representation to 
increase my visibility in Europe, | should move to London, Paris, 
Berlin, or Milan. 


With your freelance work and your family responsibilities, how 
do you carve out time for personal projects? 


Not much time is left to do art in the traditional, relaxed way. | need 
to be very calculated and many times my work time overlays with 
the time when the kids are home, especially now that the schools 
have moved into the online environment. | work with production 
companies that have mostly clients from the US, Germany, the UK, 
and France — mostly on movie sets. | do architectural photography 
for Marriot, Hilton, Sheraton. | did a nice photo book this year for the 
Romanian Parliament. All kinds of stuff. For a deeper involvement in 
personal projects, | am waiting for the kids to become independent. 


Since we returned to Romania, | have focused on keeping a 
promise to myself — one personal project per year. | skipped that 
promise in 2020 and just went with the flow of everything that was 
happening, really enjoying that time with my family. | wrote a project 
proposal that brought me a grant for 2021 so, in a way, | actually 
kept working toward my goal. During the break, | also photographed 
my family a lot because, finally, you can do this with a phone and 
get good results. | am not the kind of photographer who carries a 7 
pound camera all over. 


Is there someone in particular to whom you present new 
work? Anyone whose advice is reliable, useful, confirming? 


| have some artists and friends from whom | ask advice from time to 
time because | trust them very much — Aline Smithson, Janet 
Delaney, Elizabeth Ajtay, Stacy Nelson-Hernandez. The first time | 
met Janet Delaney was at a portfolio review at the San Francisco 
Art Institute. | started showing some work from Haight Street and 
she had some pertinent questions about it that were uncomfortable 
for me because | knew she was right. This is how | learn best, | 
think. After some time, | showed her The Prince and The Pauper 
project and | believe | surprised her in a positive way. From that 
point, we have stayed in touch. 


| also write to some of my teachers from the university when | need 
advice. Jim Sienkiewicz, in particular, because he, and his class, 
were very inspiring for me — | wanted to do the best | could in order 
to impress him. To meet Alessandra Sanguinetti was very important 
to me and the path | took. Everything that she told at her workshop 
was very important. Gabriel Aguilar from Dikerman Prints was 
really patient with me when | was coming to him to print my work 
and | turn to him, even now, when | have a technical question 
about printing or scanning. 


Do you teach? Formally? Informally? 
| just finished teaching a class with refugees that came into Roma- 


nia from Afghanistan, Sudan, Iraq, Iran, etc. What | find challenging 
when teaching a class is to inspire high interest from all the 


students; but, analyzing the classes in which | was a student, | 
have realized that, in general, the fire comes from what is available 
to burn. I've had great surprises from great work made by my 
students and | plan to keep an eye on them and to help them in the 
future. Informally, | am mentoring several people, as well. 


Thank you very much, Horia. Where can we find more of your 
extraordinary art? 


Here are my links: 


Website: www.horiamanolache.com 

Facebook: www.facebook.com/Todaynoteveryday 
Instagram: https:/Awww.instagram.com/fog_butterfly/ 
Twitter: https://twitter.com/horiamanolache 


Email: contact at horiamanolache dot com 


To Buy This Issue In Print 


Dek Unu Magazine 


December 2021 
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Back issues in print from Dek Unu’'s 
catalog are available for sale at 
www.dekunumag.com. 
Browse or search by artist name 
for paperbook editions from past 
featured artist-photographers. 


Repainting History 
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Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located 
at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018, 2019, 2020, 2021 Dek 
Unu Arts, all rights reserved. Unless noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 


Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https://www.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through 
Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at https://www.dekunumag.com/submit and direct 
questions regarding the publication process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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